CHAPTER XH
THE ASCENT FROM INSTINCT TO INTELLIGENCE

(b) THE USE OF WORDS IN THOUGHT.

CASES of aphasia such as those noted in the last chapter
bring forcibly before one's mind the question of the inde-
pendence, or the interdependence, of language and thought.
Opinions on this question have covered a very wide range,
from Max Midler's blunt assertion that speech is thought
and thought is speech, to Sir Francis Galton's equally
definite statement, in a letter to Max Muller, that he
thought absolutely without the use of any mental words.

Words can come before the mind in several different
forms. They may be seen, or heard, or inwardly spoken.
If the reader will close his eyes and enter upon some train
of thought, such as, say, what the consequences of free rail-
way travel would be in a nation, he will be conscious (in
addition to a lot of concrete imagery of railway stations, holi-
day resorts, express trains, and the like) of words arising in his
mind, in the case certainly of a majority of those who try
this experiment. Things he himself could do, or ways in
which business would be facilitated, will at least in frag-
mentary ways be expressed in words. The thought " What
a tremendous increase in the traffic there would be " is, in
my case, composed of a jumbled vision of crowds and a
porter stooping, a sight of the word " whew!" combined
with a puckering of unreal lips to whistle, an actual raising
of my eyebrows, and the words "tremendous increase
in traffic, anyway " in inner speech, as to which I can never
quite determine whether I hear or speak more plainly-
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